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a Fights over Fish: 
Those were the Days 


Fish fights have been a colorful part of Oregon’s salmon 
fishing industry since the 1880s, when rapid expansion in kinds 
of gear used to harvest salmon on the Columbia River led to the 
first awareness of declining resource availability. 

Initially, fish fights were acts of violence between groups of 
commercial fishermen. The legislature was also one of the battle 
grounds, and since 1908 the public, in deciding some 21 
fisheries-related initiatives and referendums, have been 
arbitrators of the conflicts between fishermen. 

The early fish fights were between groups of gillnetters and 
trapmen, gillnetters and fishwheel operators and upriver and 
downriver fishing interests. Since 1910 fish fights have 
increasingly focused on the relations between sport anglers and 


commercial fishermen. 
Please turn to page 5 


They’ve got to be kidding... see page 6 - 


ally the 
Salmon Says... 


“Good grief! Do they really 
think that fish traps are the 
answer to Saving salmon? 
They've already been tried 
years back, and were found to 
be no more selective and just 
as ‘murderous’ as gillnets, so 
why in the world should we 
ruin an industry and bring back 
something that provides no 
better protection for fish? It's 
just plain politics!” 
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Bristol Bay fishermen reel in record numbers of 
fish, but only at sixty cents a pound 


Lower river Gillnetters use innovative net decoy 
to help shy away seals and sea lions 


20 Florida voters could vote to ban gillnets in 1994 


if enough signatures are gathered 


ON THE COVER: An upriver fishermean delivers 
a nice one to the tender “Inez” in the late 1960s. 
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FoREWORD 


The Columbia River Gillnetter is the pilot of the 
Lower Columbia River Commercial Fishing 
Industry, keeping fishermen and the public in touch with 
today’s important issues. The advertisements which 
appear make it possible to publish this paper, and we 
hope you will, in return, patronize and thank the people 
who support our livelihood. 
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The State of the Union: An Uncertain Future 


3 Srey 8 was a banner year 
for sturgeon fishermen on the Columbia 
River, both sport and commercial. 

Some have gone as far as to call it the 
“year of the sturgeon.” 

In downtown Astoria, anglers were 
catching good-sized sturgeon right off 
the pier, using a homemade lasso over 
the pole and down the line, cinching it 
behind the gills and hauling him up on 
the dock. 

This activity was something new for 
the Astoria waterfront, as no one could 
remember catching sturgeon right off the 
dock, without a boat. 

Gillnetters, meanwhile, working with a 
recently scaled-down size limit, landed 
just 6,600 white sturgeon in 1993, while 
sportfishermen caught more than 40,000. 
The new maximum sturgeon size for 
both gillnetters and sport anglers is 5.5 
feet, down from six. Sportfishermen can 
catch 42-inchers while commercial fish- 
ers must make do with a 48-inch mini- 
mum, as before. 

The Columbia River must be blessed 
with talented anglers, as sport fishers 
caught more than six times as many stur- 
geon as their gillnetter counterparts in 
1993, yet they say gillnets are the real 
“killers.” I'd say hooks and lines have 
done pretty darn well. 

But when gillnetters started catching a 
few sturgeon during their brief season, 
the brakes come on, along with delivery 
limits at major buyers. 

When is the last ime we saw some- 
thing like that? 
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Some said Fish and Game told the buy- 
ers to “hold off” on sturgeon, while oth- 
ers said processors were simply plugged 
with pounds of frozen unsold and unpro- 
cessed product. 

Whatever the reason, most gillnetters 
were put on sturgeon delivery limits at 
the start of the second week of fishing, 
some as low as 150-200 pounds a week. 

Anglers also kept pace this year when 
it came to coho, as both gillnetters and 
Buoy 10 sports caught about 20,000 sil- 
vers this year, when only two years ago 
gillnetters caught 37,500 coho in a 2-day 
season in 1991. 

The commercial salmon catch on the 
river was 17,200 chinook, with at least 75 
percent caught upriver in zones four and 
five. Sportsmen caught some 5,000 sal- 
mon out of a Compact-set quota of 
15,000. 

You know it’s been a weird year when 
some fishermen can count the number of 
early fall chinook salmon they caught on 
both hands. 

El Nino has taken a major toll on the 
fish feeding conditions in the Pacific 
Ocean, and the 7-year drought has turned 
the lower Columbia more brackish than 
ever. 

And meanwhile, back at Sea Lion 
Rocks in east Astoria, our friends are 
basking in the Indian summer, munching 
away at salmon all the while. At night, 
the seals and the sea lions have a heydey 
ripping salmon out of nets as fast, or 
probably much faster, than fishermen can 
catch them. 
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Not much fishing was done on the 
lower thirty miles or so of the river be- 
cause of these pesky mammals, and fish- 
ermen here had a disastrous season, ex- 
cept for the lucky ones who happened to 
catch (and sell) a few legal sturgeon the 
first week. 

Finally, as the Columbia River Fisher- 
men’s Union marks its 108th year as one 
of the oldest, if not the oldest, incorpora- 
tions in the state of Oregon, Union mem- 
bership dues have dwindled almost to 
nothing. 

It’s time for fishermen to realize that 
it’s now or never. We are facing serious 
times, and if we lose our Union, we sim- 
ply won’t have a chance. There’s just 
too many people against us, and no one 
is going to speak up for us. 

We’re on our own, and the Union is 
our only voice in a sea of screaming 
sportsmen and environmentalists who 
have been itching to get rid of gillnetters 
for years. 

There are many fishermen who do 
fairly well on the river and don’t bother 
to support their own industry and pay 
their dues, and they’re really cutting 
their own throat. Even a partial payment 
would help out to get us through these 
tough times. 

Office hours have already been cut 
back to just one day a week, and the of- 
fice may close altogether after the first 
of the year if things don’t change, and 
that would really be a shame. 

So pull out your checkbook before it’s 


too late. —Don Riswick 
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Story of the 
Snake 


Idaho’s Snake River has a long and 
colorful history, and many factors have 
contributed to the decline of its once- 
thriving salmon runs. 

The Black Canyon Dam was built on 
the Columbia River back in 1924 with no 
fish ladders. The dam, an immense block 
of concrete soaring some 90 feet in the 
air, was solely responsible for killing off 
the entire Payette River runs of both 
spring and fall chinook salmon, as well as 
coho, blueback and spring and summer 
steelhead. 

The very design of the Black Canyon 
could have easily accommodated fish lad- 
ders for full pool level, as well as fishway 
tunnels through the dam itself when pool 
levels were low. 

The Black Canyon also killed off the 
last strain of the July run of the famous 
“Royal Chinook,” the finest canning sal- 
mon on the river. 

In 1958, 1961 and 1967 the Idaho 
Power Company built three dams on the 
upper Snake River system, all as big as 
the Grand Coulee and all without fish 
ladders. These dams have greatly con- 
tributed to the decline of fish retuming to 
the Snake, even though officials say they 
contribute less than two percent of the 
Northwest’s power. 

Since 1958, the first year of operation 
for an upper Snake River dam, the Ore- 
gon Department of Fish and Wildlife has 
recorded steady decreases in Snake river 
runs. One would think there was no coho 
left in the Columbia, but that’s far from 
the truth. In 1993, more than 85,000 
sockeye made it over Bonneville, but 
only a handful made it to the Snake. 

To restore Snake River fish runs you 
have to go to the source of the problem: 
dams. A good start would be a gradual 
phase out of the Hells Canyon, Oxbow 
and Brownlee dams at the upper reaches 
of the Snake. Fish need cold water, and 
these dams are nothing but giant hot tubs. 
Summer water temperatures here can top 
70 degrees. 

Now the “mad scientists” want to bring 
back fish traps — that’s a laugh. Or may- 
be we should cry. It’s 1994, gentlemen, 


—Continued on page 34 





TALK ABOUT STURGEON — Here is a 1500-lb. white sturgeon caught 
in the Snake River in 1928, the second largest sturgeon ever caught in the 
Northwest. The largest was an 1800-pounder taken from the Fraser River 
in British Columbia. Several sturgeon in the 900-1,000 pound range have 
been taken on the Columbia over the years, but are considered rare. 





The Season of the Sturgeon 


Lower Columbia River Gillnetters set their nets for the opening of the early 
fall season on Wednesday, September 22. 

Although salmon were few and far between for most fishermen on the 
lower river, some gillnetters in the Astoria area loaded their nets with stur- 
geon, with several deliveries of 5-6,000 pounds and more recorded. 

“Tf it wasn’t for sturgeon, I wouldn’t have caught anything,” said one 
Astoria gillnetter. 

Some major processors set a limit of 200 pounds of sturgeon per boat per 
week as the season progressed and the sturgeon stacked up, but most big 
catches on the lower river were caught during the first week of fishing. 

Gillnetters netted a total of 6,653 white and 2,700 green sturgeon this 
season, up slightly from the 4,740 and 1,910 caught last year, respectively. 

But in the paltry 17 days fished in 1993, gillnetters have caught only a total 
of 17,200 chinook and 20,140 coho, while sportfishermen, who ended their 
season November 1, took some 40,000 white sturgeon, 20,000 coho and 
5,000 chinook from the river. 

The Youngs Bay fishery, which ended Halloween night, brought in some 
16,000 coho and only 350 chinook. While last year’s coho numbers were 
about the same, bay fishermen caught some 1,200 chinook in 1992. In 1991, 
just two seasons ago, gillnetters in the bay reeled in more than 81,000 silvers, 
the best catch on the books. 


Once again, degraded ocean feeding conditions were blamed for the poor 
showing. 
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Fish Fights 


The overt issue sparking most fish 
fights has been the question of what were 
the best means for conservation of the 
fisheries resource. Beneath this facade of 
conservation were social and economic 
issues of resource use and allocation. 
Conservation is a resource management 
philosophy which emphasizes wise-use 
of resources without waste. 

The history of Oregon fish fights re- 
veals, however, that conservation has 
been used as a political wedge for one 
group to take a larger share of the fisher- 
ies resource from competitors. Conserva- 
tion, more than a process of resource pro- 
tection for the future, was as much a 
process of resource allocation among 
competing uses and users. 

Nearly one hundred years of historical 
records on various fish fights reveals no 
consistent pattern. Fish fights reflect the 
larger philosophic issues which continue 
to be debated in American society. 

Issues such as whether decisions 
should be made by elites or by broad par- 
ticipation, too many fishermen and too 
few fish, fish for food or fish for fun, al- 
location of rivers and streams among 
competing uses, and the meaning of the 
facts which explain a situation have all 
interacted to make fisheries management 
a complex social and economic problem, 
not just simply one of resource conserva- 
tion. 

The first fish fights on the Columbia 
River between trapmen and gillnetters, 
and upriver and downriver fishermen. 
These conflicts, as well as being fought 


Please turn to page 30 
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River Gillnetter? 


The Columbia River Fishermen’s Union would like to remind 
Lower Columbia commercial fishermen that we depend 
solely upon annual membership dues and individual 
donations to keep us afloat and in touch with the many 
important issues facing the commercial fishing 


The Columbia River Gillnetter is the only remaining 
publication on the west coast devoted exclusively to 
gillnetting. We have been making a difference for more than 
25 years, but our continued existence is threatened by 
increasing production and mailing costs. Now more than 
ever, we need a voice to represent our side of the issue, and 

the Gillnetter is our only contact with fishermen, 
| lawmakers and the general public. 
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im: INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT & RESEARCH, INC. 
905 COMMERCIAL ST., ASTORIA, OREGON 97103 325-0677 





industry today. 


If you would like to help, send 
donations to CRFPU, 
322 10th Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Your help ts greatly 
appreciated 
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GOOD GRIEF! They’re talking fish traps again 


A team of scientists has drafted a plan 
to save declining Snake River salmon 
stocks which calls for the phase-out of all 
Columbia River commercial gillnet fish- 
ing by the year 2002. 

Instead, live fish traps or other tech- 
nique which, the proposal says, would 
“safely release” protected fish back into 
the river, would once again be used to 
collect salmon. 

Fish traps, always a source of contro- 
versy, have not been used on the Colum- 
bia since 1948, when “fixed appliances” 
on both the Oregon and Washington sides 
of the river were outlawed by a majority 
vote of the people. Campaign advertise- 
ments to ban the traps called them “mur- 
derous,” and some 274,000 voters out of 
a total of 460,000 agreed. 

Now, nearly fifty years later, a group 
of seven scientists, appointed by the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service, wants to 
bring them back. 

After a government buyout of the ex- 
isting Columbia River gillnet permits, the 
plan recommends a “selective harvest” of 
salmon, as well as a reduction of the fall 
chinook harvest to less than 50 percent of 
the current levels. Some troll permits 
from the Canadian border to Oregon’s 
Humbug mountain would also be retired 
through buyouts. 

“The idea is simply ridiculous,” said 
one Columbia River Gillnetter. “Oregon 
voters already rejected fish traps in the 
“92 election, and here we go again. And 
if they buy permits only, what'll we do 
with our boats?” 

Bob Eaton, director of Salmon for All, 
called a mandatory permit-only buyout 
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“repugnant,” and said it would do any- 
thing but assure a harvest reduction. 

The scientists also called for the im- 
provement of barging young salmon 
around the deadly hydroelectric dams on 
their way to the Pacific, as well as a two- 
or three-year study to determine if water 
flow releases at the Lower Granite Dam 
on the Snake River significantly aid mi- 
grating young salmon. 

The study results will have to be very 
encouraging, however, because this 
group of scientists believes regular reser- 


voir drawdowns would have a “drastic ef- 
fect” on barge traffic, irrigation and, es- 
pecially, the cost and production of hy- 
droelectric power. 

For years, commercial and sportfisher- 
men, as well as so-called environmental- 
ists have begged for changes in the opera- 
tion of the eight dams on the Columbia 
and Snake river systems to increase the 
suvival of salmon. 

Some groups have called for their com- 
plete removal, but these scientists have 
made no such recommendation in their 
plan, even though it is widely accepted 
that deadly dam turbines kill at least two- 
thirds of the salmon attempting to pass 
through them. 

“There is no way you can get back to a 
natural system,” says Don Bevan, chair- 
man of the group. “The Columbia Basin 
has been altered since the time of Lewis 
and Clark. There is no natural basin to 
get back to,” he says. 

“Trying to improve in-water survival 
may take a very long time and be very, 
very expensive. And right now, we can’t 
guarantee that fixing the dams _ will 
work,” Bevan added. 

The scientists also talked about im- 
proving spawning habitat for young fish 
throughout the Columbia basin, which 
would include reducing the number of 
predators such as squawfish. It could 
also affect farming and logging practices 
in the Northwest. 

The proposal, released last month, will 
be open for public comment until Decem- 
ber 6. The fisheries service is due to 
adopt a final, complete recovery plan in 
about two years. 
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Columbia River Fishermen’s Protective Union 


Associate Membership 1993-94 


Columbia Motor Parts 
Route 6, Box 275-W 
Astoria, Oregon 97103 


Durham and Bates Insurance 
330 SW Sixth Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97204 


Dan Roberts Insurance 
855 Lewis Street 
Warrenton, Oregon 97146 


Mr. John Karamanos 
801 NE 21st Street 
Portland, Oregon 97232 


Hunt’s Home Furnishings 
1535 Commercial Street 
Astoria, Oregon 
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1254 Commercial Street 
Astoria, Oregon 


Terry Hahn Auto Parts 
1092 Marine Drive 
Astoria, Oregon 


Carmichael-Columbia Oil 
Fifth & Marine Drive 
Astoria, Oregon 


Jovanovich Supply Co. 
15636 Des Moines Way So. 
Seattle, Washington 98148 


R & P Marine 
Post Office Box 1141 
Cordova, Alaska 99574 


Clatskanie Marine 
79145 Quincy-Mayger Road 
Clatskanie, OR 97016 


Phil’s Hiway Mart 
301 East State Road 4 
Cathlamet, Washington 98612 


Dr. and Mrs. Robert Pulliam Jr. 


1602 24th Street 
Longview, Washington 98632 


Oregon Coast Marine 
Post Office Box 2048 
Newport, Oregon 97365 


Trans-Pacific Trading, Inc. 
1144 NW 52nd Street 
Seattle, Washington 98107 


Knutsen & Son Insurance 
968 Commercial Street 
Astoria, Oregon 


Sundial Travel Service 
750 Marine Drive 
Astoria, Oregon 


West Coast Propeller 
827 East Harbor Drive 
Warrenton, Oregon 


Mr. and Mrs. Eric Sellix 
Hump’s Restaurant 
Clatskanie, Oregon 


Edwin Luoma, CPA 
2703 Marine Drive 
Astoria, Oregon 


We Appreciate the Support of 
our Associate Members 


for 1993-94 — Thank You! 


Want to join us? 
We would love to have you! 
Associate Member donations 


begin at just $50 per year, and are tax-deductible. 
For more information, please call or visit 
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Fish patrol deters poachers 


Salmon poaching on the Columbia 
River has become a high-risk activity, 
thanks to a 56-foot Washington Dept. of 
Fisheries patrol boat which cruised the 
river this summer to protect spawning 
and migrating salmon. 

Working from the G.H. Corliss, the 
patrol team coordinated boat and ground 
patrols, aerial surveillance and other 
day-to-day operations. 

This is the second year of a three-year 
Bonneville Power Administration-funded 
program to enforce Columbia River 
habitat and harvest laws to help depleted 
sockeye and chinook salmon runs. 

Highly visible law enforcement helps 
build public awareness of the situation. 

The G.H. Corliss traveled this June 
from Astoria to Portland, all the way to 
Redfish Lake in Central Idaho, the 
spawning ground of the endangered 
Snake River sockeye salmon. 


Have you moved? 


Because of increased mail- 
ing costs, it is important that 
we have your current ad- 
dress, otherwise we cannot 
guarantee delivery of future 
issues of the Columbia Riv- 
er Gillnetter. 

If you would like to contin- 
ue receiving the Columbia 
River Gillnetter, _ please 
send your new address and 
zip code to CRFPU, using 
this clip-out, to make sure 
you don’t miss an issue! 


New address: 


Old address: 





Thank you! 
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| REMEMBER! You'll get 


at least....... 

{ for your trade-in on 
any new Ford car 
or truck. 


We Know What Hard Work Is! 


Birdwell has a long history in the automobile industry. The 
family has been selling cars and trucks for over 22 years. But 
before that the Birdwell’s were loggers. So, we’re not strangers 
to hard work! 











That’s one reason we're proud to sell America’s 
Number 1 hardest working truck... 
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past 16 years... THAT’S WORKING! 
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¢ Power Steering And More. 
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What next! Sea otters threatening 
California shellfish fisheries 


SAN FRANCISCO — Those lovable little creatures that won the hearts of mil- 


lions of Americans after the Prince William Sound oil 
with California shellfish fishermen. 

Ron Jameson, research biologist for the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, says 
that the numbers of “threatened” California mainland sea otters are growing ata 
rapid rate, up nearly seven percent from 1992 figures. The spring 1993 count was 
the highest ever, according to Jameson. 

Not only are they expanding their number, their also expanding their territory, 
moving north to Tunitas Creek and south to Pismo Beach from their typical cen- 
tral coast habitat. 

Sea otters love to dine on sea urchins, lobsters, shrimp, crab, squid, clams and 
abalone — the mainstays of the California commercial fishing fleet. And, fisher- 
men say, if there’s more sea otters, there’s less seafood for them to catch, and ulti- 
mately less seafood for the consumer on the market. 

“Basically, it’s a slow death for my fishery and the fishermen I represent,” says 
Bruce Steele, a Santa Barbara-based sea urchin diver and member of the Advisory 
Committee to the Sea Otter Recovery Team. “The otters will spread, probably 
clear to the Mexico border,” he says. At the recovery team meeting in San Fran- 
cisco this June, Steele was also told that current efforts to relocate the sea otters to 
other parts of the state were being discontinued. 

“There aren’t going to be anymore shellfish fisheries. That’s not to say any 
species will be extinct, they will just be below any limits humans have set for 
game management and we will be precluded from use,” Steele says. “Somehow 
in the future we will be using the last commercial abalones in California and los- 
ing several shellfish industries worth well in excess of $10 million a year of re- 
newable resources.” 

“It’s unfortunate, but the public and the government need to make a decision: 
Does California want sea otters wall-to-wall or does it want sea otters and shell- 
fish fisheries?” says Diane Pleschner, manager of the California Seafood Council. 
“Tf they want both, we have to look at protecting both.” 

Pete Haaker, associate marine biologist for the California Department of Fish 
and Game, shares fishermen’s concerns. “We’ll be returned to a pre-19th century 
situation in the environment as far as the resource goes,” he says. Haaker also 
says that as populations grow, Otters are essentially “helping themselves” to what- 
ever sealife they want to eat, and the state of California is powerless to do a thing 
about it. 

Even though they acknowledge that otters are having a devestating impact on 
commercial fisheries, preservation groups such as Friends of the Sea Otter do not 
want to see any zonal management of sea otters until it is fully “recovered” under 
the Endangered Species Act. That means otter counts would have to reach some 
2,850 before the animals could be removed from the list of endangered species. 
The otter count this year was 2,239. 
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Sea otter breaks 
aquarium viewing 
window 





NEWPORT — A lively male sea otter 
named “Cody” living at the Oregon 
Coast Aquarium here pried a fiberglass 
bolt from the pool’s floor and took aim 
at a viewing window and managed to 
shatter one of three layers of safety glass 
this summer, 

“He hit it exactly right and shattered 
the window,” said Diane Hammond, an 
employee at the aquarium. Although no 
water escaped, “It was pretty spectacu- 
lar,” she said. 

Cody, 4, is the largest of the three sea 
Otters currently in residence at the new 
multi-million-dollar aquarium. All three 
are survivors of Alaska’s Prince William 
Sound oil spill. 
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” Records fall on Bristol Bay at 60 cents a pound 


It was a record-breaking year on Alaska’s 
Bristol Bay, but don’t tell that to the many 
fishermen who went home barely breaking 
even. 

A record 39.3 million top-quality wild 
red salmon were harvested by bay gillnet- 
ters this year, surpassing the 37.3 million 
caught in 1983, the former leader. Nearly 
five million fish were caught in just one day 
(July 2). 

But the bad news is fishermen received 
just 60 cents per pound for their catches, 
which seemed to also be a record — a 
record low — after getting an average of 
about $1.10 in 1992. 

“You have to catch a helluva lot of fish 
to make any money at 60 cents a pound,” 
said one bay fishermen from Seattle. “We 
were lucky this year, with all the fish, but 
what about next year?” 

As was the case last year, the Egegik dis- 
trict led the way with a 22 million catch, 
more than half of the total ‘93 bay catch. 
Some 1,000 boats crowded into the rela- 
tively small Egegik area during the many 
openings, and many a wild tale can surely 
be told by the fishermen who braved the 
wild Egegik boundary line, an experience 
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certainly not for the meek or timid. 

Some Egegik fishermen, during the peak 
of the run, had a difficult time selling their 
catches as buyers reached their capacity 
limit. As a result, numerous spotter pilots 
reported hundreds of dead salmon on the 
beaches in the district as fishermen were 
forced to throw their hard work over the 
side. 


“You have to catch a helluva lot 
of fish to make any money at 
60 cents a pound.” 


The Naknek/Kvichak district, tradition- 
ally a high-producer, accounted for just 
eight million salmon this season, most of 
them Naknek system fish. The Kvichak 
district, formerly a top producer on the bay, 
was unusually weak again this year, and its 
minimum escapement goal of four million 
fish was just barely met. 

Because of the poor showing in the Kvi- 
chak, two rare actions were taken by the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game late 
On July 16, the Naknek/ 
Kvichak and Egegik sections were closed to 
all fishing, then reopened with new boun- 
dary lines which put fishermen in the Nak- 


in the season. 
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nek River in the Naknek/Kvichak district 
(for only the second time in history) and 
Egegik gillnetters in a much smaller fishing 
ground. 

Most fishermen felt actions taken that 
late in the game could hardly help matters 
much, as many had already packed up for 
the winter. “Why not do it when there’s 
still a fish left to be caught?” said one. 

The Nushagak district had a strong 
showing this year, as fishermen here netted 
some 5.4 million reds, nearly twice the 
number caught in 1992. 

Although the 60-cent price brings back 
20-year-old numbers, the record red catch 
still added up to nearly $150 million, one 
of the top ten best ex-vessel payouts on the 
books. 

The good news is the large catch of inex- 
pensive top-grade salmon will help wild 
Bristol Bay sockeye remain competitive on 
the world market, which in turn will keep 
the pressure on fish farms, the bay’s main 
competition. 

In fact, sources say many fish farm opera- 
tions in Japan and elsewhere, forced to low- 
er prices to remain competitive in the mar- 
ketplace, could go bankrupt. 
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Something fishy? Dutch Harbor is number one 


DUTCH HARBOR/UNALASKA — For the fifth straight year in a row, com-- 
mercial fishermen in the Alaskan community of Dutch Harbor/Unalaska landed 
more fish than any other town in the country. 

Seven-hundred thirty-six million pounds were reeled in by fishermen here in 
1992. “Dutch” fishermen also had the most valuable total catches in the country 
last year, some $194 million worth of fish crossed the docks, a good portion of it 
a reflection of the high prices paid last year for surimi, made from pollock. 

Dutch Harbor/Unalaska, at the heart of the rich North Pacific and Bering Sea 
fisheries some 800 air miles southwest of Anchorage, is one of the few spots in 
Alaska which is ice-free year-round. Five shore-based seafood processors which 
handle salmon, king crab, halibut, cod, tanner crab, sablefish and surimi are the 


community’s largest employers. 


It’s a war over the sockeye on the Susitna River 


WASILLA — Sockeye salmon return- 
ing to the Susitna River are being inter- 
cepted by commercial fishermen in 
Cook Inlet and the Kenai River before 
they have a chance to reach their 
spawning grounds, says a retired Alaska 
state fisheries biologist. 


“We've missed the minimum level of 
escapement ten out of fifteen years. If 


you miss the minimum goal that much, 
you’re doing something wrong,” says 
Larry Engel, who is now working with 
the Matanuska-Susitna Borough. 


In 1979, the Alaska Department of 


Fish and Game established an annual es- 
capement goal of 200,000 sockeye sal- 
mon for the Susitna River, but Alaska 
state fish biologist Ken Tarbox of Sol- 
dotna says that in 1992, just 60,000 
sockeye made their way to the Susitna. 

“But remember, 200,000 is not a min- 
imum goal, it is our optimal goal,” says 
Tarbox. 

Biologists say the problem is that the 
Cook Inlet fishery is “mixed stock,” 
which means that salmon native to 
more than one tributary mingle in the 
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inlet’s waters before they make their 
way to the spawning grounds in the 
North Pacific. 

Commercial fishermen who fish for 
the plentiful Kenai River sockeye are in- 
tercepting large numbers of Susitna- 
bound salmon as well, biologists say. 

So, Engel says, escapement goals 
aren’t met, and Cook Inlet setnetters, 
which target Susitna sockeye, suffer. 

But Theo Matthews of the United 
Cook Inlet Drift Association says Susit- 
na setnet fishermen simply want more 
salmon for themselves, and have joined 
with the support of the Mat-Su Borough 
in order to get it. 

“They would like any restrictions on 
us that would get them more salmon for 
their tourism expansion,” he says. 
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DECLINING NUMBERS 
CANCEL CARIBOU HUNT 


KING SALMON — Avid Alaska pe- 
ninsula caribou hunters were disap- 
pointed this fall when state and federal 
game biologists announced declining 
caribou numbers could not withstand a 
harvest this year. 

The Southern Alaska Peninsula cari- 
bou herd, whose range includes the 
Port Moller, False Pass and Unimak Is- 
land areas, has been steadily decreasing 
in recent years, biologists say. Over- 
grazing may be responsible. 

The USS. Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the Alaska Dept. of Fish and Game 
have agreed that when the caribou pop- 
ulation fell below 2,500, hunting sea- 
sons would be stopped. Last January, 
only 1,920 animals were spotted, and 
by June of this year less than 1,500 
were counted. 

Although the caribou herd has a his- 
tory of boom and bust, (numbers were 
500 in 1949 and more than 10,000 in 
the early 1980s), hunting has been set 
to keep the herd at 5-6,000 animals. 

But, few Alaskan hunters brave the 
often cold, remote areas where most 
caribou roam, and as a result, the herd 
has grown and overgrazed its feeding 
range. 
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” Adrift on Bristol Bay: A harrowing experience 


DILLINGHAM — A Bristol Bay setnet 
fisherman was blown out to sea across 
Egegik Bay this summer when he at- 
tempted to row his disabled 17-foot alu- 
minum skiff to shore against a strong ebb 
tide. 

Christopher Norbut, 41, who lives in 
King Salmon, was setnetting for salmon 
on the Goose Point peninsula in the Ege- 
gik district and was headed to deliver 
about 800 pounds of salmon when his 
30-horsepower outboard motor became 
inoperable. 

Assuming he could row the skiff across 
the bay to his tender the Naknek Spirit, 
he began the laborious work, but soon 
discovered he was quickly losing ground 
against the strong ebb tide. 

“I started drifting and | lost sight of 
land for a day and a half,” Norbut says. 
Fighting a fierce 35-40 knot storm with 
waves up to 14 feet, “There were defi- 
nitely times when I made peace with 


God,” he said. 


ALASKA STELLER SEA LION NUMBERS 


ANCHORAGE — While the number 
of both seals and sea lions on the Lower 
Columbia River has increased dramati- 
cally the past few years, Alaska Steller 
sea lions are experiencing another sharp 
decline, according to a recent study re- 
leased by the National Marine Fisheries 
Service. 

“They are kind of in a gray area be- 
tween threatened and endangered,” says 
Richard Merrick, an oceanographer 
with the NMFS. The survey, complet- 
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“This is much more of an 
adventure than Id really 
bargained for. | do rivers and 
white water well, but I’m not 
really good in the ocean.” 


Norbut, clad in a survival suit but trav- 
eling with no radio, was blown more 
than 80 miles away to Nushagak Bay 
near Igushik, where he washed up on an 
isolated beach near a state Fish and 
Game fishing district boundary line and 
was stranded for two full days. 

After unsuccessfully trying to flag 
down two passing gillnetters, Norbut 
flagged down a small plane some 48 
hours later, piloted by Anchorage physi- 
cian Matison White, who landed his Su- 
per Cub on the beach and flew Norbut to 
Dillingham. 

“When you see a fellow on a beach in 
a survival suit waving at an airplane, you 


ed this past June, showed a 20 percent 
decline in pups in the two years since 
the previous Aleutian Island study. 

From Prince William Sound to the 
tip of the Aleutian chain, Steller sea 
lion’s numbers have dropped to fewer 
than 37,000, down from the 125,000 in 
the 1970s. 

Although the fleet has taken only 
three sea lions in 1993 at this writing, 
commercial fishermen fear that inclu- 
sion on the endangered list could trigger 


figure something’s up,” White said. He 
also gave Norbut some practical advice as 
they parted: “Buy a stronger anchor rope 
and do a little maintenance on your en- 
gine from time to time.” 

“This is much more of an adventure 
than I’d really bargained for, Norbut ad- 
mits. I do rivers and white water well, 
but I’m not really good in the ocean,” he 
says. 

While stranded on the beach, “I could 
see the lights of Ekuk, but there was no 
way to contact them.” 

Next time Norbut, who used to live 
near Mt. Hood, Oregon, plans to take 
along a VHF radio or cellular phone with 
him when he’s out next summer, once 
again braving the treacherous waters of 
Bristol Bay. 

He’ll have to buy a new outboard mo- 
tor, too, as well as a fuel tank and various 
tools, as they were stolen from his aban- 
doned skiff as it sat on the edge of Nu- 
shagak Bay. 


DECLINING 


even more stringent catch restrictions 
for North Pacific fishermen and their 
families, who target pollock, cod and 
other species. 

Merrick says that human use of the 
ecosystem has taken its toll on the sea 
lions, possibly by reducing the amount 
of fish on which pups feed. Natural 
fluctuations do not account for the de- 
cline, he says. 

The federal government declared the 
Steller sea lion threatened in 1990. 
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Salmon shortage leaves 
restaurants reeling 


Ginna Shannon, manager of Shaw's 
Crab House in Chicago, normally serves 
more than a “ton and a half’ of fresh Co- 
lumbia River chinook salmon every 
spring. This year, after some three weeks 
of promotion, only 700 pounds came 
through the door. 


“Dear Guest: 

The Water Grill invites you and a guest 
to dinner on February 24 or 25 to enjoy 
the first Wild Columbia River Spring 
Chinook Salmon of the season.” 

And so it went. Los Angeles’s Water 
Grill, Shaw’s Crab House in Chicago, the 
Four Seasons in New York — all await- 
ing and promoting the seafood event of 
the season: the arrival of famous Colum- 
bia River chinook salmon, arguably the 
finest salmon in the world. 

The problem was the salmon never 
made it to the party, and the no-show left 
some of the nation’s top seafood restau- 
rants — and their customers — reeling. 

While the Crab House was fortunate to 
purchase some 700 pounds, some restau- 
rants never saw a fish. 

“To say that we are upset and disap- 
pointed is an understatement,” said Matt 
Stein, executive chef at the Water Grill, 
where more than five weeks of prepara- 
tion and promotion went down the drink 
when the prized salmon became unavaila- 
ble at the anticipated time. 

The salmon snafu was the result of a 
shortened commercial season for Colum- 
bia River gillnetters this spring when the 
National Marine Fisheries Service failed 
to submit a “biological opinion” which 
stated that the lower river fishery would 
not harm threatened Snake River fish 
which enter the river much later in the 
season. The delay cost salmon fishermen 
and salmon lovers dearly — only 1,600 
were landed by fishermen this spring. 
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LAST RESORT: Gillnetters use net “decoy” to deter seals 


ASTORIA — Commercial fishermen 
working at the mouth of the Columbia 
River are so frustrated by fish-stealing 
seals and sea lions they’ve resorted to us- 
ing a decoy. 

The decoy often is Eldon Korpela. 

The battle between man and the sea 
mammals has reached the point where 
Korpela, a retired Astoria fisheries biolo- 
gist, teacher and fisherman, is regularly 
asked to come out of retirement for his de- 
coy chores. 

“Fishermen ask me to take my boat out 
and put a net in the water” to lure seals 
and sea lions away from the gillnet fisher- 
men who are really fishing and depend on 
the river for their income, says Korpela. 

Gillnets trap fish in the net’s mesh. 
Seals and sea lions find an easy meal by 
stealing the helpless fish before a fisher- 
man can bring in his catch. 

This competition between mammals 
and fishermen is similar to the battle 
waged for years by state and federal fish- 
eries biologists who are trying to keep sea 
lions from eating wild steelhead trout that 
migrate through the fish ladder at the Bal- 
lard Locks in Seattle. 

Columbia River gillnetters, however, 
say they can only relate to the problem at 
the locks if they multiply the locks situa- 
tion many times over. 

Instead of having to deal with six or 
eight sea lions eating a dwindling number 
of wild steelhead at the locks each winter, 
gillnetters say they compete with more 
than 3,400 seals and sea lions for a steadi- 
ly decreasing number of salmon in the Co- 
lumbia. 

Aerial surveys show there are now up 
to 400 California sea lions in the river 
from January through mid-May, plus a 
smaller number of the huge and threat- 
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ened Steller sea lions, and up to 3,000 
Harbor seals. 

More than 100 seals and sea lions of- 
ten haul out each day on a rock breakwa- 
ter within barking distance of the east As- 
toria boat basin where most gillnetters 
moor their boats. 

Some compare the Columbia’s seals 
and sea lions with rats in the basement of 


“Seals and sea lions are 
better fishermen than us 
and have better lawyers...” 





a house. “What would you do?” asked 
one fisherman. “You’d shoot the rats.” 

Fishermen can and sometimes do le- 
gally shoot at seals and sea lions, but 
such measures are restricted by the Ma- 
rine Mammal Protection Act. 

Shooting them must be proved justifia- 
ble and must be carefully documented or 
shooters will have to deal with the ser- 
vice’s law enforcement division. 

Conservation groups are attacking the 
act’s exemption that allows fishermen 
with nets in the water to protect them and 
their fish by shooting seals and sea lions. 

“It’s getting pretty common to come 
back without any fish,” says one gillnet- 
ter. Most fishermen here also fish in 
Alaska because you can’t exist on just the 
Columbia River fishery anymore.” 

Ab Ihander of Astoria, a gillnetter for 
more than SO years, says the increase in 
the number of seals and sea lions on the 
Columbia began about 15 years ago. 

"You used to make a pretty good living 
here,” Ihander says. “I put three kids 
through college on what I took out of the 
river, but it is completely out of control 
now. Everyone is pointing fingers at eve- 
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ryone else — the dams, habitat destruc- 
tion, high-seas fishery management prob- 
lems — but the seals and sea lions are the 
coup de grace.” 

Henry Boyd, another retired Astoria 
gillnetter, said people laughed at him last 
year because he was “fishing in a seal es- 
tuary. But that was the hottest seining 
spot because the fish are funneled 
through certain channels. 

“I had to fish there if I wanted to have 
any chance of getting fish, and the nai- 
mals knew that just as well as I did. 

“The seals and sea lions have evolved 
into one of the most talented predators on 
earth. They are better fishermen than us 
and have better lawyers.” 

Some fishermen wonder if the seals 
and sea lions are being pushed into the 
river because they can’t find fish in the 
open ocean. 

Some gillnetters remember when a 
man hired by the state with a .22-caliber 
rifle went about in a small grey boat, pa- 
trolling for marauding seals and sea lions. 

“He was paid $5 a nose from money 
we paid for our permits,” Ihander recalls. 
“He didn’t keep the population down that 
much, but it was under control.” 

Boyd believes the animals have a right 
to survive, “but the estuaries where we 
fish have to be protected. Something 
needs to be done to keep them out in the 
ocean.” 

Keith Matteson is sympathetic to gill- 
netter problems. Surprisingly to some, 
Matteson endorses many of their argu- 
ments even though he is director of the 
Marine Mammal Observer Program of 
the Pacific States Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission. 


Continued on next page 
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PAULINE S. MARINCOVICH 
1920-1993 


A lifelong resident of the Astoria area, Pauline S. Marincovich passed 
away in Astoria October 12, 1993. 

Born in Camas, Wash. February 29, 1920 to Frank and Julie Miller 
Stauffer, Mrs. Marincovich attended Camas, Astoria and Jewell schools. 
She came to Astoria in 1929, and married commercial fisherman Jack S. 
Marincovich on January 27, 1940. He died February 25, 1993. 

Pauline was a devoted homemaker who enjoyed gardening and ceramics. 

Surviving are a son and daughter-in-law, Jim and Christine Marincovich 
of Phoenix, Ariz; a sister, Vivian Kelim of Svensen; two brothers, Delmer 
Stauffer of Roseburg and Frank Stauffer of Portland; grandchildren Angie 
and Geoff Marincovich of Phoenix, and several nieces and nephews. 
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Seals 


A three-year study, the observer pro- 
gram ends in December and Matteson 
will write a report for congressional use 
in discussing future renewal of the Ma- 
rine Mammal Protection Act. The study 
is funded by the NMFS and coordinated 
by the Oregon and Washington Depart- 
ments of Fish and Wildlife. 

“This year,” Matteson says, “the fish- 
ing effort has really dropped off and, as a 
result of the MMPA, you have more and 
more animals out there and fishing has 
been terrible. I don’t know that the seals 
are the last nail in the coffin for commer- 
cial fishing, but their populations are 
growing at maybe 10 percent a year.” 

“The fishermen do have something to 
complain about,” he says. 

During the 1992 winter fishery, Matte- 
son’s people witnessed 143 sea lion con- 
tacts with gillnets or their fish near the 
river mouth. That was contact with near- 
ly 10 percent of the net drifts set there. 

The observers also found that in 26 
percent of the nets set in the same area, 
mammals were within 10 meters of the 
fishermen’s nets. 

It is only within that 10 meters, or al- 
most 33 feet, that fishermen can defend 
their nets and catch. Gunfire is allowed 
only if the fisherman has previously filed 
with the federal government for permis- 
sion. They can also use underwater fire- 
crackers called seal bombs. 

Matteson believes the most effective 
measure fishermen can use is “running 
the net,” where he cuts the net loose and 
runs his boat along it and hopes he can 
chase the mammal away. 

More effective would be modifying the 
Marine Mammal Protection Act to allow 
“lethal removal” of problem mammals, 
some observers and fisheries officials be- 
lieve. 

—From the Seattle Times 
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GOOD NEWS: Americans eating more salmon, fish exports set record 


Tuna still tops the list of favorite 
seafood, but Americans are 
eating more salmon 


Although Americans ate less seafood 
last year than they did the year before, 
they ate significantly more salmon and 
pollock. 

A survey released this summer by the 
National Fisheries Institute says that tuna 
is still the favorite among American sea- 
food lovers: consumers ate an average of 
3.5 pounds of it per capita in 1992. 
Shrimp came in a close second at 2.5 
pounds per capita. 

But the good news for West Coast 
commercial fishermen is that salmon con- 
sumption is up too — up from .97 of a 
pound (per capita) in 1991 to 1.16 pounds 
per person in 1992, The amount is espe- 
cially significant when you consider that 
in 1987, just six years ago, Americans ate 
only .43 of a pound per person. 

“Continued high production in major 
salmon runs in Alaska has made salmon 
more readily available to seafood consu- 
mers whether they are dining out or shop- 
ping at their local retail outlet,” says Lee 
Weddig, executive vice president of the 
NFI. 

“The wild salmon sources are supple- 
mented by year-round availability of 
farm-raised salmon from various parts of 
the world.” 

But it’s these same worldwide fish 
farms which have also driven down pric- 
es paid to commercial fishermen. 

Pollock came in at number three on the 
seafood list this year, an impressive 
showing for a species that didn’t even 
make the list a few years ago. Americans 
ate some 1.2 pounds of the whitefish per 
capita in 1992, 

“We can attribute Alaska pollock’s in- 
creased popularity to its many uses in 
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breaded seafood products, such as fish 
sticks and fish sandwiches, and its inclu- 
sion in surimi seafoods,” says Weddig. 
The product is also gaining popularity in 
its frozen form, he says. 

While salmon consumption worldwide 
has been on the rise since the mid-to-late 
1980s, the year-round availability and 
competitive price has spurred the con- 
sumption of both wild and farmed sal- 
mon. Analysts see the trend continuing 
through the 1990s, with some predicting 
per-capita consumption will hit the two- 
pound mark by the turn of the century. 

Americans aren’t eating nearly as 
much cod as in the past, however. Tradi- 
tionally near the top of the favorite sea- 
food list year after year, cod has fallen to 
the number five position for 1992, with 
consumption at 1.08 pounds per capita, 
down from a high of 1.71 pounds in 
1988. Seafood analysts blame higher 
prices for cod last year. 


While the total amount of seafood con- 
sumed in the USA last year exceeded 3.7 
billion pounds, U.S. exports of edible 
seafood products reached a_ record 
928,649 tons worth some $3.4 billion in 
1992. 

The USA also imported more than 1.3 
million metric tons of edible seafood 
fishery products valued at $5.7 billion, 
$34 million more than in 1991, according 
to the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Fresh and frozen seafood exports con- 
sisted mostly of some 136,215 tons of 
salmon worth $681.7 million, 107,732 
tons of surimi valued at more than $367 
million and 78,040 tons of crab worth 
$441.2 million. 

Canned American seafood products 
exported included some 78,000 tons val- 
ued at $303 million, with salmon as the 
main canned export commodity. More 
than 35,000 tons of canned salmon val- 
ued at $154.4 million were exported. 


Wishing fishermen a prosperous 1994! 
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Study says 
dams must go 


SEATTLE — A U.S. Department of In- 
terior study says that two dams must be 
removed to restore salmon runs on the EI- 
wha River. 

A branch from the Strait of Juan de 
Fuca about five miles east of Port An- 
geles, the Elwha study is currently under 
review by state and federal agencies. 

Last year’s Congress authorized the In- 
terior Department to remove the Glines 
Canyon and Elwha dams if it became 
necessary for the protection and restora- 
tion of salmon runs. 

The study says that removal of the 
dams, which were built without fish lad- 
ders and reduced salmon runs by about 
75-80 percent, would reopen some 70 
miles of salmon habitat previously un- 
reachable. 

Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt has 
called the removal project “an enormous 
opportunity to restore fish runs” which 
were decimated by the dams some 60 
years ago. 

But the study estimates the removal of 
the dams will cost between $66 and $80 
million and could take several years. 
And additional costs, including the pro- 
tection of the Port Angeles water supply 
and maintaining power to the Daishowa 
America pulp mill, could push the total 
cost to $160 million. 

Fisheries biologists have estimated the 
Elwha is capable of producing more than 
250,000 harvestable salmon, and that re- 
storing the runs would bring back some 
22 bird and animal species which feed on 
salmon. 

“The salmon native to the Elwha were 
exceptionally big,” says Bruce Brown, 
the author of “Mountain in the Clouds,” 
which examines the destruction of the 
river’s wild salmon runs. “Records of 
salmon larger than 100 pounds date from 
the time Spaniards explored in the 18th 
century.” 

In fact, the Interior Department study 
says that removal of the dams “could re- 
sult in the recovery of chinook salmon of 
extremely large size. 

“Although restoration of spring chi- 
nook would take time, removal of the 
dams would ultimately result in the full 
restoration of all stocks of chinook sal- 
mon,” the report says. 

Meanwhile, the Northwest Power Plan- 
ning Council is preparing an assessment 
on how the dam removal project could af- 
fect electrical supply. 


IDAHO SAYS COLUMBIA RIVER BASIN 
HYDROELECTRIC DAMS HURT SALMON RUNS 


BOISE, Idaho — Columbia River Basin 
dams have had deadly effects on endan- 
gered salmon, and Idaho is suing the fed- 
eral government because of it. 

A suit was filed in U.S. District Court 
in the state capital this September by the 
Idaho Department of Fish and Game 
against the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers, the National Marine Fisheries Ser- 
vice and the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Gov. Cecil Andrus said. 

“We are asking that the federal court 
bring an end to the politically contrived 
determination that the dams and slackwa- 
ter reservoirs provide no jeopardy to the 
fish,” he said. “The interests that control 
the dams and the water have shown abso- 
lutely no compassion or concern or will- 
ingness to move in an expedited fashion 
to save these precious stocks.” 

In an opinion released earlier this year, 
the fisheries service announced the eight 
dams posed “no jeopardy” to the endan- 
gered Snake River sockeye run and the 
threatened Indaho chinook. 

Andrus says the report detailed the 
havoc the dams make of the fish, but fed- 
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We build all sizes of famous 
Columbia River Gillnet rollers 


eral officiais simply ignored it. 

So now, Idaho seeks an order declaring 
the opinion invalid, requiring the defen- 
dants to operate the system in a manner 
safe for fish, and develop a long-term 
plan for reviving runs. 

In the 1950s, the number of spring and 
summer Snake River chinook averaged 
some 125,000 per year, but by the 1980s, 
had dropped to less than 10,000. 

From 1969 to 1974, fall chinook on the 
lower Snake averaged 12,700, but has fal- 
len to 450 fish since 1989. Snake River 
sockeye dropped ‘from 4,361 in 1955 to 
just one in 1992. Only eight have re- 
turned to their spawning grounds at Red- 
fish Lake this year. 

Andrus has supported and pushed for 
the “Idaho Plan” in which the lower 
Snake River reservoirs would be drawn 
down in the spring to create a current the 
salmon smolts could “ride” past the 
dams’ deadly turbines. While one test 
drawdown was done last year, officials 
do not plan any future attempts even 
though the effectiveness of the procedure 
appeared promising. 
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Waves from 
the past 


ASTORIA 
MIXER SHOP 


“Everything you need to mix 
successfully!” 


2289 Marine Drive, Astoria 


(Adjacent to liquor store) 


Open 11 am to 7 pm 
Monday thru Saturday 





Here four classic Columbia River Gillnetters, loaded 
with their nets, rest contentedly at a dock receiving 
station on the lower river sometime in the 1960s. Note 
the two young boys playing on the net, as well as the 


wooden corks. 
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Proposed Seaside condominium spurs habitat concerns 


Developers say they’ve gone to “great 
lengths” to ensure the project is 
environmentally-friendly 


SEASIDE — One of the North Coast’s 
most productive remaining parcels of 
wildlife habitat will be permanently dam- 
aged if a proposed condominium project 
is built here, says the Oregon Department 
of Fish and Wildlife. 

“We wouldn’t be here if the site wasn’t 
important,” said Jim Cadwell, state biolo- 
gist with the department’s Tillamook of- 
fice at a recent Seaside town meeting. 
The ODFW has asked the City of Seaside 
to modify the western portion of the pro- 
ject, the most environmentally-sensitive 
area, SO that it is protected from develop- 
ment. 

The project’s architect, Steve Wasser- 
berger, says the 71-unit Sahhalie develop- 
ment’s effect on the sensitive estuary has 
been carefully studied by the owners, a 
group of Oregon investors called Cascade 
Trust, who have gone to great lengths to 
ensure the condo will be environmental- 
ly-friendly. 

But Seaside High School sophomore 
Erica Johnson, who testified at the town 
meeting with several of her classmates, 
said the pristine estuary is irreplaceable, 
and that the condo development would 
surely place the area at risk. 

“Once the estuary is gone, it’s gone,” 
she said. The students testified that the 
harsh effects on the environment were 
more important than building more hous- 
es for the wealthy. SHS has based some 
recent science projects on studying the 
area’s unique estuary environments. 

The city’s planning commission chair- 
person, Linda Evenrude, the only person 
testifying for the development not em- 
ployed by Cascade Trust, stated “It is the 
owner’s and developer’s right to do what 
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they want with the property when they 
want to do it.” 

Cadwell and the state wildlife depart- 
ment don’t agree, saying that the state’s 
wildlife belonged to the people of Ore- 
gon, not to the whims of individual prop- 
erty Owners. 

Opponents of the condo project, join- 
ing with the ODFW, include such part- 
ners as the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice, the Oregon Natural Resources 
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Council and the neighboring city of 
Gearhart, which shares Neacoxie Creek 
and the Necanicum River estuary with 
the city of Seaside. 

City councilors have reportedly re- 
ceived dozens of phone calls, letters and 
petitions concerning the condo project. 
While the project has already been ap- 
proved by the city planning commission, 
approval from the city council has not 
been confirmed at this writing. 
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We are a distributor of the innovative “SeaClear” heated marine 
window system. Come in and see our demonstration and never 
wipe your windows again! Now in 12-volt! 

We also have environmentally-sound 12-volt “Lectra-San” 
marine waste disposal systems — Coast Guard approved! 


NORCOLD REFRIGERATORS Sales and Service 


GRUNDEN’S RAINGEAR 


STORMY SEAS COATS 


X-TUFF BOOTS 
EXPERT BOAT TRAILER WIRING / ELECTRIC BRAKE REPAIR 


Ask about the powerful new Optima marine starting battery 
The Optima 800 has 850 cold-cranking amps of power in a 
conventional-size, maintenance-free package! 

Comes with a 72-month warranty! 


CRABBERS: 
We have Power Line crab rope... in stock now! 


This line has been tested and proven by West Coast fishermen 
who claim it has superior strength and durability! 


And it’s also the quietest rope in the block! 


69 NE Heron, Warrenton, Oregon 
At entrance to the Warrenton Mooring Basin 
Phone 861-3626 Fax 861-3646 
Open Monday thru Saturday, 7:30-5:30 








Floridians could vote to ban gillnets in ‘94 


ORLANDO — Florida voters could vote on an amendment it was the answer to all of Florida’s environmental woes. 
next year that would eliminate all “entangling devices” and Some 422,000 total signatures are needed by August, 1994. 
ban virtually all nets larger than 500 square feet in coastal The Sealife Coalition says that, in the end, the ban would 
Florida waters if sponsors collect enough signatures to benefit all fishermen by reducing stock depletion. Still, the 
place the amendment on the 1994 ballot. coalition is recommending to the state legislature that 
Touted by a statewide coalition of conservation groups commercial fishermen be compensated for their lost fishing 
called “S.O.S,” (Save our Sealife), the sponsors are time and eventual elimination from revenue collected from 
claiming that gillnets are to blame for the mass destruction sportfishing license fees. 
of marine mammals and environments in Florida, even No word on how sportfishermen feel about subsidizing 
though commercial fishermen know the contact they have impacted commercial fishermen or what underhanded and 
with marine wildlife is minimal at best. misleading tactics will be used to get the amendment on the 
Last Election Day, in just twelve hours, more than ballot, but it appears likely that Florida voters will have the 
200,000 Florida voters signed the petition to get the opportunity to decide the controversial issue for themselves 
anti-gillnet measure on the ballot, most surely being told when they go to the ballot box next November. 
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GILLNET FISHERMEN: 
We've got Super Strong NAGAURA ‘LS” SERIES web 


...for the Columbia and Alaska! 


Now is the time to buy Alaska web and gear! 


MMC Electric controls err 
RAYLINE FI 
MORSE Controls/Steering JABSCO se fee 
TELEFLEX Hydraulic steering as ba 
HYNAUTIC Hydraulic controls Se eels ANAK: 


GARELICK Seats FIREBOY Halon extinguishers 
NORCOLD. Refrigerators PETTIT/INTERLUX Paints & supplies 
DICKENSEN Oil stoves NEWMAR Switch panels w/breakers or fuses 
AQUA SIGNAL Lights PERKO Hardware, hinges, handles, door knobs 
HELLY-HANSON Raingear UL APPROVED Boat cable & Electric wiring 
GRUNDENS Raingear STAINLESS & Galvanized Fasteners 
POWERS Braided twine SAMSON & HERZOG Leadline & Corkline 


The North Coast’s most complete marine supply center! 


Foot of 15th Street — P.O. Box 296 — Astoria, Oregon 97103 
Also at Port Docks, Ilwaco, Washington 


ASTORIA 325-4341 OREGON TOLL FREE 1-800-452-6746 
CONTINENTAL U.S. & ALASKA 1-800-228-7051 FAX 503/325-6421 
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New life for an old fisherman 


A classic 66-year-old Columbia River Gillnetter has a 
new look on life. 

The “Shoo-Fly,” built in 1928, originally owned by 
Columbia River Gillnetter editor Don Riswick, has 
recently undergone a $10,000 facelift that has returned the 
historic old wooden boat to its former glory. 

“It was quite a job,” says the 76-year-old Riswick of the 
restoration project. “It took me back to the old days when 
there were dozens of wooden bowpickers on the river.” 

Although the original designer and builder of the 
“Shoo-Fly” is unknown, Warrenton boatbuilder David 
Green has performed the most recent transformation, and 
Green says the boat was showing its age when it arrived at 
his shop. 

“Your frames start going when your planks start 
popping out a little bit. Well, that lets the corking out and 
they start leaking,” Green says. “Then they drive more 
corking in, that spreads them a little more. As soon as the 
corking falls out, they drive a little more and pretty soon 
you’ ve got a half-inch-wide seam with no back, and what 
are you gonna do? It gets to the point where you don’t 
know where to stop.” 

Although Riswick sold the ““Shoo-Fly” in the 1980s to 
Astoria fisherman Art Reith and is just the “official boat- 
puller” now, he still enjoys plying the old bowpicker 
through the waters by the stretch of beach for which it’s 
named, just below a steep hill in east Astoria where the 
Riswicks have lived for years. 
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READY TO GO — Here is boatbuilder David Green 
standing in the newly-restored “Shoo-Fly” in front of 
his Warrenton shop. 

Green says most of the “Shoo-Fly’ s” original Port 
Orford cedar planking has been replaced by yellow 
cedar or Douglas fir. 

The mahogany tophouse, which sits atop a new 
trunk cabin made of gleaming stainless steel, was 
crafted by 84-year-old Washingtonian gillnetter and 
woodworker Wilmer Johnson, who still lays his net 
out from time to time. 
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Marine Power Exhibit 
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CALIFORNIA SEAL CONTROL 
P.O. Box 949, San Pedro, CA 90733 310/519-0218 
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SNAKE RIVER SOCKEYE 
SOON TO SPAWN 


SAWTOOTH VALLEY, Idaho — Some 
endangered Snake River sockeye salmon 
in the Bonneville Power Administration's 
Sawtooth Valley captive broodstock pro- 
ject should be reproducing late this fall. 

The fish were trapped as they left Red- 
fish Lake in 1991, when they were one to 
two years old. Some are wild sockeye, 
while others may be offspring of the resi- 
dent stocks of Redfish Lake. 

Of the original 800 fish trapped, about 
400 will survive, most of which will be 
spawned artificially. Their young will be 
placed in net pens in Redfish Lake or oth- 
er Stanley Basin lakes next spring and al- 
lowed to migrate in 1995. 

This will be the first opportunity to dis- 
cover whether broodstock sockeye repro- 
duce successfully. Researchers hope to 
perfect a genetic test to distinguish migra- 
tory sockeye from the physically similar 
kokanee, a non-migrating species. 

If all goes well, the first fish born and 
raised in the program could return from 
the ocean in the fall of 1997 as 4-year-old 
adults. The run migrates some 900 miles 
from the ocean to Sawtooth Valley. 

Two other younger groups of sockeye 
will mature in 1995, the offspring of the 
four adults captured at Redfish Lake in 
1991. 

Recently the National Marine Fisheries 
Service moved one group of 771 fish 
from Seattle to larger tanks at the Big 
Beef Creek facility near Seabeck, Wash. 
An outbreak of bacterial kidney disease, 
now under control, reduced their survival 
rate to 79 percent. The second group of 
about 900, being reared by the Idaho De- 
partment of Fish and Game, has a survi- 
val rate above 90 percent. 
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Water released for late Clearwater chinook migration 


A late migration of Idaho’s Clearwater chinook salmon this summer meant 
more water had to be released to augment Columbia River flows through early 
August. 

The Dworshak and Brownlee dam reservoirs and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion’s Upper Snake projects all increased flows this year to help aid salmon on 
their trek to the Pacific Ocean. 

At this writing, the total volume of water used to enhance salmon survival 
was approximately 12.7 billion cubic meters, or 10.3 million acre-feet. That’s 
about twice the size of the volume of water in place behind the Grand Coulee 


Dam. 
The BPA says dam operators met the National Marine Fisheries Service 
minimum flow requirements using “various operational measures.” 


ATTENTION GILLNETTERS! 


We have two new types of gillnetting. 
Call or write for samples of our new 
“Spider Web” and Amikan’s “ise” knot netting 
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Quality Truck, Marine & 
Hydraulic equipment 
NOW STOCKING LIGHT TRUCK PARTS 


757 W Marine Drive, Astoria 


Across from Columbia Boat Works 
at Youngs Bay 


Open daily 8 to 5:30, Sat 9-noon 


325-3111 


Gasoline and Diesel 


Fuel dock, W. End basin 325-0371 
Plant and office, port docks 325-1972 
PO Box 989, Astoria, OR 97103 





TALES FROM THE OLD SCHOOL 


A grand old man ended his journey 
February 18, 1993. 

Al Neimeyer started his journey in 
Ohio 87 years ago, which took him to 
North Dakota as a young man, where he 
started a delivery service. He ran his ser- 
vice first on a bicycle, then a motorcycle 
and finally a motorcar. 

Mr. Neimeyer left North Dakota for 
the coast, first at Van Port where he took 
a job in the shipyards at Vancouver, 
Washington, where he was soon the lead 
man. 

Working nights, he saw lights on the 
Columbia River and, asking what they 
were, was told they were gillnetters and 
was invited to go fishing with a fellow 
worker. He went and later bought out the 
fisherman. 

So began a 52-year love affair with the 
river and the fish in it. Mr. Neimeyer 
was influenced and helped by many fish- 
ermen, and in return, influenced and 
helped many more. 

When he began fishing, there were of 
course many more seasons and many 
more fish than today. He started pulling 
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nets full of fish into his boat by hand. He 
and his wife Margret sold fish from their 
home on Lower River Road and to the 
many canneries in Vancouver and Port- 
land. Those canneries are long gone. 


“Take care of the river, and 
she will take care of you.” 


Being the hard working and progres- 
sive man that he was, he was the first to 
point out the fact that industrial waste 
from canneries, mills and sewage was 
harming the river and the fish in it. 

Showing the slidge in his nets with 
persistent concem to the mills and can- 
neries involved was the beginning of 
cleaning up the Columbia River. 

Al said, “You take care of the river, 
and she will take care of you.” 

Al soon owned four fishing boats 
which other fishermen fished for him. 
They were the first to use nylon nets on 
the river. Al loved to tell us about his 
early life, but always left something un- 
said to leave us with, something to think 





Since Gillnetters used sails, 
they've done better at... 
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“See the Difference, Expect the Best!” 


and wonder about. 

Just before the fall fishing season in 
1990, he became ill. That year we were 
grading, weighing and shipping fish the 
gillnetters caught. This was the first time 
in 52 years that Al wasn’t there for the 
opening. He was sure the fish couldn’t 
make it up the river wihtout him, but of 
course they did. 

As soon as that last fish was taken care 
of, I had to go to the hospital, have coffee 
and give him a full report. 

I have never seen a person fight so 
hard to come back. Al’s journey ended 
February 18, 1993, when he died at his 
home with his wife by his side. 

So ended a legend on the Columbia 
River, and a much-respected and loved 
man. Both we and the river have lost a 
good friend. 

God’s speed, Al, we love you and will 
miss you, but we will always have our 
memories. 


—Sam Sidebottom, Vancouver, WA 
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GETTING THE MESSAGE 


Hi-tech sonar guides salmon to the sea in California’s San Joaquin Valley 


FRESNO, California — San Joaquin Valley water 
customers will use underwater speakers and high-tech 
sonar equipment in a first-ever attempt to have a word 
with salmon smolts swimming down the Sacramento 
River. 

The message: Turn right and head west to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, away from the huge, dangerous water 
pumping plants at Tracy. 

The water customers, Ied by the San Luis-Delta 
Mendota Water Authority, have hired an East Coast 
defense contractor to conduct the experiment which 
will create an acoustic barrier, or a wall of sound. 

“Our marine biologists have listened to fish to find 
out what sound vibrations they hear and devised a 
sound barrier to divert them from turning a certain di- 
rection,” says John Lang, production manager at En- 
ergy Engineering Service Co. of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

“We've done quite a bit of research. This will give 
us an opportunity to see if the fish will listen.” 

The San Luis authority, representing some 39 Val- 
ley agricultural, urban and wetlands customers, secs 
the $440,000 experiment as a way of hitching its wag- 
on to the environmental movement. 

The final permits have not been issued at this writ- 
ing, but authority officials are optimistic the experi- 
ment will take place. 

“We’ve been fighting the Endangered Species Act 
and the Miller-Bradley act (mandating fresh water re- 
leases to protect fish and wildlife in the delta),” says 
Dan Nelson, manager of the authority. 

“We now realize that until the fisheries and the en- 
vironment receive adequate protection, our pumping 
and our water supply will be restricted.” 

The Miller-Bradley legislation, known as the Cen- 
tral Valley Project Improvement Act that was passed 
in California last fall, provides some 800,000 acre- 
feet of delta water to protect fisherics and the environ- 


. ment. 


As a result, many agricultural members of the au- 
thority are receiving only 50 percent of their contrac- 
tual supplies this year because water pumping has un- 
dermined the Sacramento-San Joaquin River delta 
ecosystem. 

Even if the state has another rainfall year that regis- 
ters 150 percent of normal, as this year did, the story 
will remain the same for most agricultural customers. 

Compared to the water export restrictions, the 
acoustic barrier may represent an environmentally be- 
nign, inexpensive way to protect fisheries, Valley wa- 





ter officials say. But the experimental technology 
isn’t well known. Experts in such organizations as 
the Aquatic Habitat Institute in Richmond, Virginia, 
shrugged when asked about the effectiveness of 
acoustic barriers. 

John Beuttler, executive director of the United An- 
glers of California, said, “I don’t know anything 
about sonic barriers. It would be a godsend for sal- 
mon if it works. 

No one in government is opposing the concept. 
The field test will be under the auspices of the Intera- 
gency Ecological Studies Program, which includes of- 
ficials from U.S. Fish and Wildlife Services and the 
state Fish and Game Department. 

“Some work has been done with this kind of tech- 
nology,” said Robert Potter, chief deputy director of 
the state Department of Water Resources. “But it has 
never been tested with salmon — not in California, 
anyway. It’s an excellent idea.” 

The project will start when 10 million fall-run sal- 
mon smolts are released from the Coleman National 
Hatchery near Redding. Five to seven underwater 
speakers will be anchored on the river bottom and 
held afloat by buoys about 1,000 feet from the 
Georgiana Slough, a waterway to the delta interior. 

Federal biologists have estimated 30 percent of the 
salmon run historically tum down this slough. Scien- 
tists believe the salmon emigrating to the interior of 
the complex delta network stand a much lower 
chance of reaching the Pacific than those continuing 
in the Sacramento River, 


—The Fresno Bee 





Al Call fe Or Coo )p erat ion i from the Northwest Power Planning Council 


Fishing for salmon always has been a central part of 
Northwest life. Salmon are caught and sold, and the resulting 
income supports thousands of people regionwide — particu- 
larly in fishing towns near the mouth of the Columbia River. 

Indians have treaty rights to catch salmon for cultural and 
religious celebrations, for sale and to feed their families. 

Beginning about the mid-1800s, commercial salmon har- 
vesters steadily increased their catch. Fish wheels, nets and 
traps took large numbers of salmon out of the Columbia to 
feed the booming canning industry. Harvesters took so many 
salmon that by the 1870s there was concern for the future of 
the runs, and the first salmon hatcheries were built. 

Since the 1960s, state, federal and international fishery 
managers have been steadily cutting harvest rates to protect 
salmon runs. For example, there has been no commercial 
fishing for Columbia River summer chinook salmon since 
1964. The last fishing season for any Snake River chinook 
salmon was in 1975, although limited fishing continues for 
salmon returning to a hatchery on the Rapid River, a Salmon 
River tributary. And the United States and Canada signed a 
treaty in 1985 that set limits on harvests of salmon originating 
in both nations. 


We stock everything you need! 


Bellingham Seattle 
(800) 426-8860 (800) 647-2135 


o 


Because our Council lacks the authority to regulate harvest 
seasons, we ask fishery managers to continue their moratori- 
um on commercial fishing for summer chinook, and to halt 
commercial harvest of sockeye below the confluence of the 
Snake and Columbia Rivers to protect endangered Snake Riv- 
er sockeye. The Governors of Washington and Oregon have 
directed their state fishery agencies to follow our harvest re- 
strictions. 

At our suggestion, commercial fishers, Bonneville, and the 
states of Oregon and Washington are developing a voluntary 
program to reduce the number of commercial fishing licenses 
in the region. Again, the goal is to cut harvests and enable 
more adult fish to reproduce. 

The salmon plan also calls for a review of sport fishing reg- 
ulations and adoption of more rigorous catch-and-release rules 
to protect depleted runs. We seek an accounting of incidental 
harvest of salmon in other fisheries, and increased law en- 
forcement and public education to deter illegal fishing. 

To further protect Columbia Basin salmon, we endorse the 
United Nations resolution to phase out the high seas drift-net 


Continued on next page 
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COOPERATION 


fishery by the end of this year. 

Finally, fishery regulators need a better 
understanding of how many salmon are 
being caught and where they are being 
caught. This would help them set harvest 
seasons. So we ask the National Marine 
Fisheries Service to report each year on 
all ocean and river harvests, and the num- 
ber of fish that escape capture and head 
upriver to reproduce. 


FIX DAMS AND WATER 
DIVERSIONS 


One of the most effective actions to im- 
prove the survival of young salmon is to 
guide them away from turbines and water 
diversions. The reason is simple: fish can 
die or be stunned if they are drawn 
through the turbines at dams, and they 
can become lost and die if they swim 
down water diversion channels. Screens 
and bypass channels are the answer to 
this problem. 

In our first fish and wildlife program, 
we called for screens and bypass channels 
at all Columbia and Snake river dams that 
didn’t have them already. Initially, there 
was resistance from the federal Office of 
Management and Budget. Screens for the 
big dams are big themselves, and expen- 
sive. Many are needed. 

The Dalles Dam, for example, will 
need more than 60 screens to cover all of 
its turbine intakes, and each screen is 
bigger than a billboard sign. But the re- 
gion and Congress support screening the 
dams, and the work should be completed 
by March 1998. 

Next, we focus on installing screens at 
water diversions. Because there are so 
many unscreened diversions — literally 
thousands — we ask fishery managers to 
prioritize screening projects in areas that 
support depleted salmon runs. This will 
help ensure timely construction and in- 
stallation where the need is greatest. 


IMPROVE SMOLT BARGING 


Some salmon get a ride past the dams. 
They are collected at McNary, Little 
Goose and Lower Granite Dams, then 
transported in special barges past the 
downriver dams. They are released be- 
low Bonneville Dam to continue their 
journey to the ocean. 

The current barge transportation sys- 
tem began in 1981. At the time, it was 
considered an interim measure to move 
smolts past the dams until diversion 
screens were in place. 


Over the years, the Corps of Engineers 
regional fishery managers have analyzed 
the benefits of transportation. The con- 
clusion: benefits vary widely among sal- 
mon species. Steelhead and fall chinook 
appear to benefit the most. Benefits for 
spring and summer chinook and sockeye 
are less clear. 

Generally, scientists maintain that 
transporting salmon around the dams can 
increase survival under some conditions. 

We recognize that despite extensive re- 
search on barging of salmon, much disa- 
greement remains about its benefits. 
Nonetheless, in the immediate years 
ahead, barging is one of the few tools the 
region has to improve salmon survival, 
particularly in low-water conditions. 
Barge transportation of salmon should be 
improved immediately to boost salmon 
survival in the near term. 

In our salmon strategy, we call on the 
Corps of Engineers to expedite imporve- 
ments in transportation. Cooler water 
and less crowded conditions in the barg- 
es, for example, may help reduce stress 
and improve survival. When the fish are 
released from barges below Bonneville 
Dam, survival may increase if the fish are 
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dispersed more widely along the river. 
This could help them avoid predators and 
adapt to river conditions. 


CONTROL PREDATORS 


Conditions in the modern Columbia 
and Snake rivers, because of the dams, 
are ideal for salmon predators, particular- 
ly squawfish. They thrive in the warm, 
slow-moving water of the reservoirs. 

Other factors also favor salmon preda- 
tors. For example, hatchery smolts some- 
times are weakened by disease or don’t 
know how to avoid predators. Smolts are 
easy prey below dams because they are 
stunned after passing through the tur- 
bines. 

One solution to this problem is to re- 
duce the number of predators. Our strate- 
gy calls for reducing the squawfish popu- 
lation by 20 percent within five years. 
Experts believe this, in turn, could lead to 
a 25-percent reduction in predation. 

We are also concerned about the survi- 
val of adult salmon. Many are killed by 
seals and sea lions in the lower Columbia 
River. But seals and sea lions are pro- 
tected by federal law, so we can only 
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urge the National Marine Fisheries Ser- 
vice to continue evaluating the impact 
these creatures have on salmon. 


IMPROVE SALMON HABITAT 


Salmon habitat includes the streams 
where spawners lay their eggs, where 
eggs hatch and where young fish spend 
the first year or two of their lives. It in- 
cludes the rivers, the tributaries, the Co- 
lumbia estuary and the Pacific Ocean. 

Salmon need cool, clean water in the 
shallow streams where they reproduce. 
Where shorelines have been stripped of 
shrubs and trees that shade the water, the 
stream heats up. Erosion is more likely, 
and erosion can silt up the gravel in the 
stream, making it less suitable for the sal- 
mon to build nests and lay eggs. 

Planting the shoreline with quick- 
growing grasses and shrubs, and keeping 
livestock away from the plants restores 
the stream to a healthier environment for 
the salmon. 

The quality of the habitat determincs 
how many fish survive. Ideally, spawn- 
ing gravel is abundant and clean. Rocks 
and woody debris in the water crcatc 
pools for resting and feeding. 

As human populations increased, so 
did impacts on salmon habitat. For ex- 
ample, the construction of Grand Coulee 
and Hells Canyon dams, which have no 
fish ladders, eliminated one-third of the 
available salmon habitat in the basin. 
Other activities degraded the quality of 
remaining habitat. 

Our highest priority for salmon habitat 
is to maintain its quantity and productivi- 
ty. We are especially concerned about 
preserving or restoring streams where sal- 
mon and steelhead can spawn naturally. 

One objective of our strategy is to en- 
sure that activities to improve salmon 
production are coordinated for cach wa- 
tershed. We don’t see this as a planning 
process. We see it as a way of doing 
business. It accounts for all interests, in- 
cluding the salmon’s. 

Because about 40 percent of the re- 
maining salmon and steelhead habitat in 
the Columbia Basin is bordered by pri- 
vate land, it is essential that public and 
private landowners cooperate in compre- 
hensive efforts to manage salmon habitat. 

We also call on federal and state land 
and water managers to improve salmon 
habitat by revising timber, mining and 
livestock management practices. Land 
and water managers need to focus their 
attention on protecting streamside areas. 





“The ancient Columbia 
Basin bad no fish 
hatcheries. Salmon 
reproduced in the shallow, 
graveled areas of rivers 
and streams.” 


The ancient Columbia River Basin had 
no fish hatcheries. Salmon reproduced in 
the shallow, graveled areas of rivers and 
streams. As overfishing, dams and other 
developments took their toll, fish hatcher- 
ies were built to compensate for the loss 
of salmon. Nearly everyone agreed with 
the approach. 

The remarkable homing instinct of sal- 
mon worked well with hatchery produc- 
tion. Salmon return to the waters of their 
birth — in this case, to the hatcheries 
where they were relcased as juveniles. 

But there have been problems. Some 
fish hatcheries failed because there was a 
critical lack of knowledge about fish biol- 
logy, disease and genctics. 

Ironically, as understanding increased 
and hatcherics became more successful, 
problems occurred elsewhere. Hatchery 
fish mix in the ocean with salmon 
spawned in rivers, and both are caught by 
fishers. In this mixed-stock fishery, fish 
that spawn naturally are overharvested. 

In the rivers, too, hatchery fish are a 
problem because they can overwhelm sal- 
mon from those rivers. There needs to be 
a better understanding of how many juve- 
nile fish the Columbia Basin can support. 
This “carrying capacity” has an impact 
on the survival of all salmon in the river. 

It is a vexing puzzle: the number of 
fish spawning in rivers is declining, and 
hatchery fish could help; yet interbreed- 
ing could further imperil the naturally- 
spawning species. 

What to do? 

State and federal fishery managers 
must develop consistent hatchery practic- 
es that enable hatchery fish to survive in 
the natural environment without harming 
the fish that spawn there naturally. 

When hatchery fish are released into 
streams to rebuild runs that are facing ex- 
tinction — a practice called “supplemen- 
tation” — caution must be taken to meas- 
ure and minimize genetic and 
environmental impacts. 

We call for experiments to test supple- 
mentation as a means of conserving and 
rebuilding naturally reproducing salmon 
populations. 





A CALL FOR COOPERATION 


For more than 50 years, Northwestern- 
ers have enjoyed the benefits of the Co- 
lumbia River system — electricity, irri- 
gated farms, river navigation, flood 
control, recreational opportunities and 
more — at a cost that doesn’t account for 
the loss of salmon and other creatures 
that relied on the river for their survival. 

But regional attitudes and laws have 
changed. The Northwest Power Act, for 
example, orders that fish and wildlife of 
the Columbia River Basin be protected 
and enhanced because they were dam- 
aged by the dams. 

The cost of rebuilding these fish and 
wildlife populations is part of the cost of 
electricity from these dams. 

The Act further requires that we treat 
the entire Columbia River Basin as a sin- 
gle system when we design our program 
of recovery. 

To save the salmon, we must consider 
their well-being whenever our actions in- 
tersect with theirs. We must change the 
way we operate our dams, irrigate our 
farms, ship our commodities and fish in 
Our waters. 

This salmon strategy was crafted with 
all of these elements in mind. It is de- 
signed to help guide the regional transi- 
tion to a more conscientious future, one 
in which the salmon can thrive without 
hobbling our economy, and the economy 
can flourish without killing off the fish. 

We have no doubt that the Northwest 
can make this transition, but it will not 
come cheaply, quickly or without compli- 
cations. 

Salmon are worth saving. 





—From “Strategy for Salmon,” 
a publication of the Northwest 
Power Planning Council 
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“Shoes for the entire family” 


Fishing boots & shoes 
BF Goodrich X-tuffs sizes 6-13 
“Romeos” sizes 6-14 
Narrow—medium-—wide-—X-wide 
239 14th Street, Astoria 
325-3972 
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Seafare Restaurant and Lounge 


Dining Room open 6 am to 10 pm daily 
Sunday Brunch 9 am to 2 pm 
Live Entertainment Tuesday thru Saturday 


400 Industry Street, Astoria, Oregon 503/325-7373 
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FRIDGY FISH DINNER PIZZA PARLOR 
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Sandwiches « Lunch Buffet 
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Full -Service Bar 
Restaurant open 6 am to 2:30 am 


Banquet Facilities 
Wayne Viuhkola, prop. 1105 Commercial 325-5852 


We Deliver! 
CALL 325-4927 


We now bave Fried Chicken 
& “Mojo” Potatoes! 


Open at noon everyday 


212 8th Street Astoria 
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Serving Fishermen since 1916 


¢Fresh seafoods 
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The sight of a big chinook coming over the power roller 


Those were is becoming rarer and rarer. As the Northwest Power 
h d Planning Council calls for “cooperation” from gillnetters, 
- e ays fishermen wonder what more they can do after fishing only 


17 days in 1993. 
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BAR & CAFE 


Great Food ¢ Daily Specials 
Lottery Service Center 


934 Duane St. Astoria 
325-0801 
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12 W. Marine Drive, Astoria 
325-5286 
Winter hours: Sun-Thurs 6 am to 9 pm 
Fri-Sat 6 am to 10 pm 
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Protect your resource 
...join CRFPU! 


Like most organizations, we depend 
upon membership dues to keep us afloat. 
We can’t make a difference if we are not 
represented. CRFPU is your union — 
and we need and deserve your support. 

Why not join us in 1993 and help keep 
Our union strong! Together we can stand 
united against the elements. Annual ducs 
are just $150 and can be paid in install- 
ments. Also attend our meetings — we 
need opinions! Join CRFPU today ! 


YES! PIl join! 


Name 
Address we Pee < 








Zip ee 


Mail $150 for one-year membership 
to: 322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


It’s time for snag dues! 


Fishermen from Tongue Point to the 
bar are needed to contribute $50.00 (tax 
deductible) for snag dues to keep the low- 
er Columbia free of snags. 

We can’t do it without you! We have 
three 110-fathom floater snag nets, two 
38-feet deep and one 40-feet deep, availa- 
ble to any contributor who wants to get a 
gang together. Diver fees are $225 for six 
hours, paid from the snag fund. 


YES! Ill help! 


Name 
Address 








zip 2 








Mail $50 for lower Columbia River 
snag dues to: 322 Tenth Street 
Astoria, OR 97103 


Fishermen contributing receive a boat 
window Sticker and receipt 


— Your help is appreciated — 











Fish Fights ——-— 


on Iegal and political grounds, at umes 
also erupted into aggression. Conflict de- 
veloped between gillnetters, most of 
whom lived in Astoria, and trapmen fish- 
ing nets who lived next to Baker’s Bay 
on the Washington side of the river. 

Gillnetters had organized the Columbia 
River Fishermen’s Union, which evolved 
from organizations of gillnetters dating 
back to 1876. Gillnetters were organized 
for the purpose of mutual aid, proposing 
and opposing fisheries legislation, better- 
ing fish prices and maintaining drifts. 

Trapmen were organized into the 
Washington Fishermen’s Association, 
principally to counter the gillnetters. 

Since the best fishing grounds were 
along the north shore of the Columbia 
from the mouth to Baker’s Bay, the two 
groups competed with one another for ac- 
cess to the salmon resource. With the in- 
crease in the number of trapmen and gill- 
netters, traps were built farther out, into 
gillnetter’s drifts, and gillnetters were 
forced to fish closer to the treacherous 
Columbia River bar. 


Gillnetters said the trapmen’s pound 
nets were hazards to navigation, destruc- 
tive to the resource by catching under- 
sized fish, and the monopoly of a few. 
Trapmen countered by claiming gillnet- 
ters of the fishermen’s union were greedi- 
ly coveting the salmon resource, trying to 
intimidate the trapmen by threats of vio- 
lence, and wastefully throwing away fish 
which exceeded capacity of canneries. 

Threats of violence were backed up 
with numerous violent incidents. Each 
time a drowned gillnetter was found in or 
near a pound net the aggravation over 
pound nets was heightened. 

The gillnetter’s scow, used to clear 
drifts, was also used on occasion to clear 
away pound nets thought to be illegally 
placed hazards to navigation. 

In the early fall of 1887 a contingent of 
gillnetters attempting to organize gillnet- 
ters from Grays Harbor, skirmished with 
a group of trapmen. Nine gillnetters were 
arrested, and one later died from wounds 
received during the fight. 


Please turn to page 35 
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FISHERMEN! 


When you retire, we can make sure you miss the job 
more than you miss the paycheck 
Social Security has certainly seen better times. And who knows 
what the future will bring. I can show you how to plan for a 


secure financial future with or without Social Security. 
Call today for all the details. 


Edward D. Jones & Co.°® 


Member New York Stock Exchange, Inc 
Member Securities Investor Protection Corporation 


Terry Hahn Auto Parts, Inc. 


1092 Marine Drive, Astoria 325-5421 


U.S. Post Office Bldg, Rm. 121 
Astoria, Oregon 
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ASMI makes plans as world salmon farmers join forces 


While the newly-expanded Alaska Sea- 
food Marketing Institute prepares to 
spend about $7 million in revenue from 
the new one percent salmon tax paid by 
fishermen and processors to promote do- 
mestic sales of wild salmon, the world’s 
salmon farmers are launching promotions 
of their own. 

For the first time in its history, the 
ASMI board of directors. now has equal 
numbers of commercial fishermen and 
processors at its table, as they plan a na- 
tional marketing campaign targeted at do- 
mestic outlets. 

While the board discussed the strategy 
at its fall meeting in Anchorage, salmon 
farmers in Chile, Canada and Norway 
were busily working toward capturing 
their own share of the U.S. salmon mar- 
ket, and many have already taken a varie- 
ty of significant steps to improve their 
public image in the USA. 

For instance, the British Columbia Sal- 
mon Farmers’ Association, with a 
$100,000 seed budget, is now offering 
“chemical-free” salmon, which does not 
contain feeds that induce rapid weight 
growth, according to Ross Murray, presi- 
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dent of the association. The introduction 
of new high-tech harvest methods have 
also kept pace with the international mar- 
ket’s demand for top-quality products. 
American fishermen are only now real- 
izing the valuable importance of careful 
fish handling and delivery, and are now 
taking steps to improve ship-to-shore 
handling. But many fishermen are still 
reluctant to put down their picking hooks, 
and this could lead to their detriment. 
Meanwhile, progressive salmon farm- 


ers in other countries are treating their 
prized salmon with kid gloves at every 
stage of handling. During processing, the 
fish are transferred to carbon-dioxide- 
injected holding tanks which stun the sal- 
mon, so they don’t struggle when they 
are cut and bled, Murray said. 

It is innovative techniques such as this 
which American fishers and processors 
alike will have to watch if they expect to 
remain competitive in the world’s fierce 
salmon marketplace. 
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The one that got away 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS — Commer- 
cial fishermen aren’t the only ones who have 
fierce battles with seals and sea lions over their 
prized salmon catches. 

This summer, two sportfishermen fishing at 
the Langara Fishing Lodge near the northern tip 
of Graham Island in the Queen Charlotte Is- 
lands, had a battle with a determined sea lion 
over a salmon — and lost. 

After hooking and fighting with a salmon 
near the Alaska/Canada border for more than an 
hour, Harold Nelson and Art Heckard soon real- 
ized they had more than a fish on the line, and a 
bit more than they bargained for. 

Just then a pesky sea lion came out of the wa- 
tcr, took a big bite, snapped the line and took 
the fish with it. 

As the bottom picture shows, the two men 
had a camera to record the event of the “one 
that got away.” 

Well, the one that almost got away. 
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Letter from a Fisherman 


There is great concern regarding the 
decline of the salmon resource here in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

We point to overfishing, poor forestry 
practices, dams and foreign fishing. We 
have turned to the Endangered Species 
Act and the Marine Mammal Bill to pro- 
tect species we feel are slipping away. 

Is this the right approach? 

Rep. Norm Dicks, D-Wash., says it 
will cost $1 billion to rebuild the Colum- 
bia River runs. Patty Murray, D-Wash., 
is shocked. 

Atlantic Canada is losing its cod fish- 
ery. After sustaining for over 150 years 
the fish are now gone. Thousands of jobs 
are being lost. 

Are the Atlantic and Pacific related? 

1972... In the Pacific Northwest, har- 
bor seals and sea lions, numbering a few 
thousand, receive protection under the 
Marine Mammal Bill. Atlantic Canada 
Harp seals, numbering in the hundreds of 
thousands, are protected from commer- 
cial sealers. 

For twenty years now these “Wolves 
of the Sea” have increased with no con- 
trol. 

Salmon numbers are declining, so we 
protect them under the Endangered Spe- 
cies Act. Ironically, they are declining in 
numbers because of seals and sea lions 
which are protected under the Marine 
Mammal Act! 

The federal agency in charge, the Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service, says the 
seal population at the mouth of the Co- 
lumbia River was 3,000 in 1972, when 
the Marine Mammal bill became law and 
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“The sport and commercial 
harvest of salmon in the Pacific 
Northwest is small numbers when 
compared to those killed by 
marine mammals.” 


all hunting was banned. 

Now, the population is over 25,000 
and increasing at six percent a year. 

The same is true of all harbor seal pop- 
ulations from San Francisco to Canada. 
Every river mouth and bay has a popula- 
tion. They eat every day, 365 days a 
year. 

The Columbia River herd, eating one 
fish per day, will kill about 9,125,000 sal- 
mon this year. If this herd is 25 percent 
of the total West Coast population, seals 
will kill 36,500,000 salmon this year 
alone. (They killed 4.4 million salmon in 
1972.) 

They also get help from their big cou- 
sin the sea lion, which can kill 20 times 
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more fish per day than a seal. 

The sport and commercial harvest of 
salmon in the Pacific Northwest is small 
numbers when compared to those killed 
by marine mammals. 

This year's sockeye catch was about 
two million. Coho, kings and chums will 
account for about one million. The sport 
and commercial catch combined for the 
Pacific Northwest is under five million 
fish. 

Harp seals are destroying the cod fish- 
ery in Atlantic Canada, and harbor seals 
and sea lions are destroying the salmon 
resource in the Pacific Northwest. 

The predation by seals must be con- 
trolled if we are to have a salmon re- 
source. 

All the rehabilitation projects we do 
are in vain without control of the preda- 
tor. 


—Carl Koskela 
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Story of the Snake continued - 


and fish traps are light-years behind even 
the most primitive gillnet. They’ve al- 
ready been tried years ago and talked 
about for the last ten years. 

Enough already. 

But these scientists, however good- 
intentioned, talked about nothing new. 
And they didn’t talk about dams. 

Improving barging. Testing water 
drawdowns. Improving spawning 
grounds. Reducing predators. And of 
course, phasing out commercial gillnet- 
ting on the Columbia. 

By the time they try all these things, it 
will be too late. We need something 
done now. Not more tests or five-year 
studies. 

One-hundred years from now, the 
Snake River system will be fishless, and 
we'll be faced with giant monolith con- 
crete memorials to our once-great salmon 
runs, 

The sad part is, 100 years from now 
new innovative energy sources will have 
long since replaced hydroelectric power, 
making dams all but obsolete. 

Power companies want to phase-out 
just about every entity or practice that 
hurts salmon, but they wouldn’t dream of 
suggesting a phase-out of their dams. 

The Baker City-based “Fish in North- 
west Streams” has the right idea — the 
group is all for a dam phase-out, because 
they live in the area and they’ve seen 
what’s happened to their fish. 

But we must remember Columbia Riv- 
er Gillnet fishermen are farmers of the 
sea, with a rich heritage of tradition and 
pride, putting food on the world’s table 
and shoes on children’s feet. 
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How can anyone expect salmon to 
thrive in a river where two-thirds of their 
spawning area is unavailable to them? 

And how can you expect any signifi- 
cant number to make it through the dead- 
ly giant turbines? 

You can expect it if politics gives way 
to the process of really saving fish. 

We just want to know when. 


—Don Riswick 


Sportfishermen should join with us in 
the fight for dam phase-out, especially as 
they’re seeing their seasons cut shorter 
and shorter, just like gillnetters. 

It doesn’t take a rocket scientist to see 
we’re both in the same boat. 

The Columbia River Fishermen’s Un- 
ion has been calling for fish ladders on all 
dams for nearly a century, but few seem 
to listen. Meanwhile, the fish disappear. 
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Fish Fights 


In 1896 the governors of Oregon and 
Washington called out their respective 
national guards to police the actions of 
gillnetters and trapmen during the great 
strike of 1896. 

The conflicts between upriver and 
downriver fishermen were just as violent. 

June 21, 1890, three Columbia River 
Fishermen’s Union members were killed 
in an attempt to prevent upriver fisher- 
men near Rainier from fishing during a 
union-declared strike for higher prices. 

Violent acts such as these were but one 
of the tactics used in the fights between 
groups of fishermen. A 1902 constitu- 
tional amendment providing for initia- 
tives and referendums, means by which 
the people of the state could both make 
and veto laws, provided a less violent but 
equally effective tactic. 

One of the most interesting ballot 
measure episodes was on June 1, 1908. 
Two initiative petitions relating to the 
Columbia River salmon fishery were on 
the ballot. 


—To be continued in the Spring issue 
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Habitat video available 


A new 19-minute video has recently 
been completed on coastal habitat and 








pollution problems throughout the USA. 
The video, sponsored by the Pacific 
States Marine Fisheries Commission, is 
intended to provide a look at protecting 
important coastal habitat, vital to restor- 


ing troubled fish runs. Seafoods of Oregon, Inc. 


“No Safe Harbor” stars actor Ted Dan- 
son, who tours the country speaking with 
commercial and recreational fishermen, 


and scientists about the state of our na- Buyer & Processor of Columbia River 
tional coastal habitat resource. and.Pacific Ocean Seafood 

To order a copy of “No Safe Harbor,” 
please send a check or money order for SALMON FOR ALL MEMBER 
$8, made payable to the “National Fish P.O. Box 58, Foot of Seventh Street, Astoria, OR 
and Wildlife Foundation, to the F.1.S.H. Phone: 325-6164 Fax (503) 325-0403 


program, PSMFC, 45 SE 82nd Drive, 
Suite 100, Gladstone, OR 97027-2522. 
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